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voice with its necessity for breathing rather than
upon a strict metrical system. They differ from
ordinary prose rhythms by being more curved, and
containing more stress, . . . Merely chopping prose
lines into lengths does not produce cadence ; it is
constructed upon mathematical and absolute laws
of balance and time" (Sword Blades and Poppy
Seed).

Several influences stimulated this rebellion against
traditional verse forms.   Walt Whitman's free verse
acted as a liberating influence, although Miss Lowell
asserted that he " never had the slightest idea of
what cadence is.55   In England Henley had attracted
attention by " those unrhyming rhythms in which
I had tried to quintessentialize, as (I believe) one
scarce can do in rhyme."    When, however, we
inquire further into the nature of " cadence," we
find that the most potent influence was French.
-In Contemporary American Poetry 9 Miss Lowell wrote
that within the lafgaTunit of the strophe, " these
cadences are made up of time-units which are in
no sense  syllabic.    I  mean that the number of
syllables to each unit is immaterial.    The words
must be hurried or delayed in reading to fill out
the swing. . . . Some of the cadences are made up
of two such units, some of three."    Experiment
showed that the time-units were roughly of the
same duration.   The theory of them she took from
Robert   de   Souza;    while   the   general   idea   of
"cadence"  came to Flint from G.  Kahn's Du
Rhythm frangais.    The  reference   (above)   to the
regulation   of cadence   by  breathing  suggests   a